CHAPTER VIII
THE PROBLEM OF TYPES IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY
1. William James' Types
THE existence of two types has also been revealed in
modern pragmatic philosophy3particularly in the philosophy
of William James \ He says:
" The history of philosophy is, to a great extent, that of a
certain clash of human temperaments (characterological disposi-
tions) " (p. 6.) " Of whatever temperament a professional
philosopher is, he tries, when philosophizing, to sink the fact of
his temperament. . . . Yet his temperament really gives him
a stronger bias than any of his more strictly objective premises.
It loads the evidence for him one way or the other, making
for a more sentimental or a more hard-hearted view of the uni-
verse, just as this fact or that principle would. He trusts his
temperament, Wanting a universe that suits it, he believes in
any representation of the universe that does suit it. He feels
men of opposite temper to be out of key with the world's char-
acter, and in his heart considers them incompetent and ' not in
it/ in the philosophic business, even though they may far excel
him in dialectical ability.
t( Yet in the forum he can make no claim, on the bare ground
of his temperament, to superior discernment or authority. There
arises thus a certain insincerity in our philosophic discussions:
the potentest of all our premises is never mentioned." 2
Whereupon James proceeds to the characterization
of the two temperaments. Just as in the province of
manners and customs we find formalists and free-and-
easy persons, in the political world authoritarians and
anarchists, in literature purists or academicals and realists,
t i W. James, Pragmatism : a new name for some old ways of thinking,
(London: Longmans 1911}
2 pp. 7 ff-
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